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of much merriment then and afterward. He came
several times, talked a good deal, and was very
entertaining. I cannot now recollect much of
his conversation, except what he said of his fear
of ghosts, and his dread of passing the grave-yard.
We did not see him again until 1838, when he
came to edit the 'Pennsylvania Freeman.' He
was with us a good deal during the next winter.
I think the portrait of him by Bass Otis was
painted at about this time, and not in 1836. I rec-
ollect sitting on a sofa and. holding this portrait
before Joseph Sturge for his inspection, and his
remark, ' John, I do not quite like it.' I .do not
recollect the objection. I always fancied there
was a similarity in a smile in all the portraits by
Otis, and perhaps he saw it did not look quite
natural. But the position was lifelike. Otis
placed him at the table, turned his attention to
something else, and then addressed him a little
suddenly with,' Mr. Whdttier!' When Greenleaf
started up to respond, he said, 'Keep that posi-
tion,' and he was so taken.1 . . . Joseph Healy at
that time lived on Seventh Street, and his house
was a gathering-place for the abolitionists. Green-

1 It was after this painting that the engraving in the first vol-
ume of the edition of 1888 was executed. A few years after this
portrait was painted, the ladies of Philadelphia had an anti-
slavery bazaar, and wished to have an engraving of it made by
Sartain to be sold at the fair. One of them wrote to Mr. Whit-
tier, asking his permission, and this was his reply : " I have no
great fancy for Laving my face made use of in the manner thee
suggests; but if it will be of any service to the bazaar it would
perhaps be foolish to object to it. My heart has been too long
devoted to the good catise in which you are laboring to allow me
to withhold my head when it is needed."